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ALL WILL WORK FOR WILSON 


EPLYING to a re- 
quest from repre- 
sentatives of the 
labor press for a 
statement of his 
views on the issue 
of the campaign, 
Amos _ Pinchot, 
formerly one of the closest friends 
and enthusiastic supporters of 
Colonel Roosevelt, today issued the 
following statement: 

“Wall street and Fifth avenue 
have marked Woodrow Wilson for 
slaughter. Whether he _ gets 
slaughtered or not is fortunately a 
question for the public to decide. 

“In New York, my State, the Re- 
publican organization is owned, as 
it generally has been, by highly re- 
spectable representatives of Wall 
street and Fifth avenue. They hold 
the check books, and the machine 
does the rest. Today, there is no 
such thing in this State as a Re- 
publican party, in the sense of a 
group of people organized to carry 
out definite principles—that is, un- 
less protecting opportunities to 

make money at the public’s expense 
and politically killing off anybody 
who gets in the way in a set of 
definite principles. 

“In this State alone, the bell- 
hops of privilege, to whom Colonel 
Roosevelt now adds himself as a 
patriotic recruit (I ask his pardon 
for the hyphenated word bell-hop), 
will probably spend about two mil- 
lion dollars to beat Wilson. If they 
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succeed, they will call it cheap at 
the price. 

“T am not a Democrat, nor a per- 
sonal friend of the President; but 
I am going to work and vote for 
him, because, as I look at it, he has 
been the attorney for the average 
American citizen in the struggle 
that everlastingly goes on between 
him and the privileged class, be- 
tween the person who earns a dol- 
lar and the one who gets it. 

“Wall street is not only stoning 
Wilson with money, it is shrewdly 
using an appeal to patriotism to 
get votes for its own candidate. It 
charges that the President acted 
unpatriotically in preventing the 
United States from establishing 
American rule in Mexico. From 
Wall street’s point of view, this is 
probably a perfectly sound argu- 
ment for Wall street has about 
three hundred million dollars more 
money invested in Mexico than the 
Mexicans have. From,this it fol- 
lows that we should intervene or 
grab Mexico. There is no use ar- 
guing this proposition with Wall 
street. American investments 
would be safer if the President 
would send the army down there 
to look after them. 

“The President, however, does 
not see it in that light. He takes 
the ground that the chances are 
that the Mexicans will work out 
their own salvation better than 
Wall street will do it for them. He 
has given that struggling neighbor 
of ours a chance to escape the ab- 
sentee landlordism of foreign 
wealth that has brought its people 
to revolution and starvation. As 
a Western congressman wrote me, 
all the Mexicans need from the 
.United States is a little time and a 
little humanity. If Americans are 
to shoot Mexicans at all it ought to 
be in the stomach with corn and 
beans. 

“As to Germany, there were just 
two ways for the United States to 
settle the submarine question. One 


was war, the other was diplomatic 
negotiations. Wilson chose the lat- 
ter. By those despised ‘notes’ he 
avoided war, won a great diplo- 
matic victory and gave the United 
States a right to hold up her head 
and say that she was still a civil- 
ized nation. 

“Yes, but in all this, says Wall 
street, he has been un-American. 
It was un-American of him to bait 
the trusts, especially the Steel Cor- 
poration; un-American to stand 
for the Clayton bill; un-American 
to protect the rights of labor, and 
particularly un-American to put 
the people’s greatest lawyer on the 
Supreme Court bench. 

“There is something perfectly 
delightful about Wall street sud- 
denly appearing as the protector 
of Americanism. It ought to be 
set to a tune and sung in music 
halls. Having a good deal of confi- 
dence in the sense of humor of the 
public, I don’t think it is necessary 
to point out the high lights of the 
situation. I expect that on election 
day a majority of the farmers, 
wage earners, small business men 
and other ordinary citizens, whom 
Wall street suddenly discovers as 
considerable in years divisible by 
four, will go to the polls with a 
broad grin.” 


BY CLARENCE 8. DARROW. 


President Wilson has shown a 
broad and deep sympathy for his 
fellowman. He is human. He talks 
less of markets than of men. Trade 
and industry are not his first con- 
cern. With Hughes, we hear about 
the tariff, about business, about the 
strict rules of law, about an inun- 
dation of foreign goods. In short, 
about money and his desire to save 
the country by being elected Presi- 
dent. 

Few men in high places have 
ever been moved by such sympa- 
thies as Wilson, and at the same 
time had the wide vision, historical 
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knowledge and good judgment to 
know what could be accomplished. 

If Hughes is to be elected there 
should be some reason for present 
dissatisfaction and some hope in a 
change. Shall Mr. Wilson’s for- 
eign policy be changed? If so, how? 
It is dishonest for Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Roosevelt to criticise Wilson’s 
policy without showing what they 
would do. They dare not announce 
a policy of their own different from 
the one that Mr. Wilson has fol- 
lowed with rare patience, fine judg- 
ment and seif-control. 

Would Mr. Roosevelt use his big 
stick on Germany, or England, or 
Mexico, or all of these at once? 
Those who are to furnish the blood 
and treasure ought to know. Has 
the interference with a letter, or 
even the sinking of a ship, been 
grave enough to make us plunge 
deliberately into the red mael- 
strom? Do our men and women 
believe they should furnish the life 
and treasure for this mad carnage? 

All who want war are against 
Wilson. War on whom and how 
much? With U.S. steel stock sell- 
ing a third higher than in all its 
history, with this company earning 
more than 50 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock for the current year, 
shall we give them more? 

Are we to take a greater tribute 
from the consumer for the Steel 
Trust and other trusts, whose 
stocks are now soaring at the mere 
hope of Hughes and a wild carnival 
of greed? Do we want more tariff 
on steel? Do we want more on 
woolen goods? Do we want more 
on sugar? If we do not want more 
or these, on what? Pray, what do 
we want? Does the workingman 
or the farmer want a higher tariff? 
In this carnival are they to be 
shearers, or the sheep? 

If we are to be inundated with 
goods after the war, I want to be 
present, at the inundation, for I 
can use the goods. But why should 
we, in our strength and greatness, 


borrow trouble over the competi- 
tion of our afflicted fellowmen? 
Wages will be higher in Europe 
than ever after the war. Wages 
are regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. In Europe after the 
war there will be more work to do 
and fewer to do it. Emigration 
will turn the other way to build up 
her ruined cities and her blood- 
soaked land. 

Ts Mr. Hughes against an eight- 
hour day? He says not. He is only 
against an eight-hour law. He dare 
not say he would go back—back to 
what? The road in that direction 
is long and ends in the slavery of 
the workingman. 

Who wants a change? Is it the 
farmer, the workingman, the stu- 
dent, the man of letters, the lover 
of his country? Or is it the great 
interests with their swollen for- 
tunes, their bloated arrogance, 
their impudent, unholy and ever- 
tasting demand for money? 


BY JOHN P. WHITE. 


As president of the largest labor 
organization in the world—the 
United Mine Workers, with 400,- 
000 members—John P. White has 
given the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association a statement pointing 
out that the rights of the working- 
men are at stake in this campaign 
and will be endangered by the elec- 
tion of Hughes. 

Mr. White tells why wage earn- 
ers should look with grave fears on 
the success of the Republican can- 
didate. It is a significant and re- 
markable statement that should be 
read by every man interested in 
the welfare of workingmen and 
women, 

Said Mr. White: 

“For every workingman and 
weman the paramount issue in this 
campaign is the right of wage 
earners to organize and act togeth- 
er for their own protection and ad- 
vancement. 

“Every big corporation and la- 
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bor exploiter in the country, intent 
on defeating organization and 
keeping their employes submissive 
and defenseless, is working might 
and main for the election of 
Hughes. They know that he con- 
curred in the Danbury Hatters’ de- 
cision, and they count on him to re- 
peat his performance whenever the 
issue of the right to organize comes 
before him. 

“The Clayton act establishes the 
freedom of labor so far as it can be 
established by Congress. But the 
fight has only begun. Both Mr. 
Hughes and Colonel Roosevelt have 
shown that they are not in sympa- 
thy with the purposes of that act. 
Mr. Roosevelt while President vio- 
lently assailed a similar measure 
and the labor men who sponsored 
it. He could not tolerate any limi- 
tation on the power of judges to 
send workingmen to jail for long 
terms without trials for striking 
and thus interfering with the 
‘right’ of an unfair eniployer to 
do business. 

“Recently the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has handed 
down a decision at St. Paul, inti- 
mating that in the belief of these 
judges a strike may be a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, regardless of 
the Clayton act. The United States 
Supreme Court has yet to pass on 
labor’s bill of rights, and there was 
never a time when labor had great- 
er need of public officials at Wash- 
ington who will give more than lip 
service to the ideals of freedom and 
democracy. 

“When Confidential Agent Bow- 
ers, in charge of the Rockefeller 
mining interests in Colorado, wrote 
his chief in 1913: ‘Now for 1916 
and the campaign for the open 
shop,’ he foresaw what has come to 
pass. From New York to San 
Francisco the powerful hostile in- 
terests to labor’s emancipation 
have marshalled their forces for a 
smashing drive, on both the indus- 
trial and the political field, against 


the right of wage earners to organ- 
ize. 

“Under the circumstances, with 
the issue clearly and_ sharply 
drawn, the wage earner who does 
not see his duty clear before him 
must be blind indeed, both to his 
own interests and to the interests 
of human freedom.” 





IN MEMORIAM SETH LOW 


At the meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Civic 
Federation, held at the headquar- 
ters in New York City, Wednes- 
day morning, September’ 20, 
1916, to take appropriate action 
on the death of President Low, the 
following minute, upon motion of 
Dr. Talcott Williams, was placed 
upon the record: 

“The executive committee of the 
National Civic Federation, in spe- 
cial meeting called upon the la- 
mented death of Seth Low, presi- 
dent of the Federation for nine 
years, places upon its records the 
following minute as an expression 
of the irreparable loss of the Fed- 
eration in his going and of the sor- 
row of his associates who have 
worked with him through all the 
years of his membership in the ex- 
ecutive committee and during his 
laborious, self-denying and fruitful 
service as president. 

“Seth Low, before he came to the 
crowning work of his life as presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, had been mayor of Brooklyn 
at an age when most men have not 
entered on a public career. He 
was president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, seevred its removal to the im- 
pesing site it occupies and laid the 
foundation of its transformation 
from a college to a university. He 
began and executed great reforms 
as mayor of Greater New York. 
These labors were sufficient to dig- 
nify the life of any man and to 
make him part of the history of his 
time. As president of the Nation- 
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al Civic Federation he entered on 
labors whose magnitude and suc- 
cess were known to the public but 
whose scope and importance, whose 
frequency and effect were neces- 
sarily known to but few men, and 
their full knowledge was shared 
only by his associates in the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 

“The contests between organized 
labor and capital, more and more 
organized, have overtaxed the re- 
sources of administrative govern- 
ment and baffled economists, legis- 
lators and judges. In a series of 
these collisions he acted as arbitra- 
tor notably in the adjustment, 


among other differences, of the 
railroad controversy of 1914, 


which he, more than any other 
man, adjusted. These tasks were 
great, but his silent and unknown 
works were greater. As mediator, 
conciliator and adjuster of many 
mutual differences, large and 
small, between labor and capital, 
he prevented innumerable strikes. 
Careless of outer knowledge, of 
public fame or the praise of men, 
he labored at his task. To it he 
gave health and strength, his wise 
judgment and sound persuasion. 
He stilled the passions of the em- 
ployer and employed, he overcame 
selfish purpose and by these per- 
sonal labors unseen and unheard by 
the public or by public authority, 
he worked public and social justice 
and spoke the reconciling word 
which brought industrial peace. 
These labors he continued to the 
end of a life sacrificed in this cause. 
He was a citizen of the republic 
who preferred its unselfish service 
to all publie place and position, and 
at the end he gave his life through 
exertion in his last illness in these 
manifold and silent labors, which 
his character, his high-minded pur- 
pose and his native sense of justice 
rendered successful, and his love of 
his fellowmen fruitful. His record 
will always remain a _ precious 
proof that the true service of the 


many calls for the greater quali- 
ties of character is not to be 
measured by honors, office or the 
world’s wider fame.” 

This minute in commemoration 
of the death of the president of the 
Federation was ordered engrossed 
and sent to Mrs. Low. 

Vice-President Gompers, now 
acting president, in eulogizing his 
late associate, said: 

“It is with the keenest feelings 
of regret that I have to announce 
officially to you the passing away 
of our honored friend and presi- 
dent, Mr. Seth Low. When, on 
Sunday evening, the chairman of 
our national executive council, Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, informed me that 
our president had passed away that 
afternoon, it seemed to me that as 
soon as convenient and possible, 
the members of the executive 
committee of the National Civic 
Federation should be invited to at- 
tend a special meeting for the pur- 
pose, first, to pay our tribute of 
respect to the memory of President 
Low and the great services which 
he has performed during a great 
lifetime—and second, to give ex- 
pression to our feelings in perhaps 
somewhat of a formal manner. At 
this time, it would scarcely be 
proper for your acting president 
to express more than a passing 
thought as to Mr. Low’s services 
and his character. It was my good 
fortune to have known him for 
many, many years. There was 
never in his whole career what I 
could detect as being one false note 
or false act. A man endowed with 
great ability to know, to learn and 
to understand not only books, but 
men, and to deal with mankind in 
its weakness and its strength, and 
to do the best that could be done in 
its interest—a just man was Seth 
Low! A real man who in his life 


has done much to help his fellows! 
I doubt if there were any one thing 
in his whole life that stood before 
his thought and action in the mat- 
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ter of being of service to his fel- 
lows. His office, his time, his op- 
portunity—all were utilized, not 
for self, but for his fellowmen. 
Kindly in character, in disposition, 
helpful in every walk of life, and 
bringing his large experience to 
the office of president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, he was 
thus more helpful than he other- 
wise could have been. He had the 
respect and confidence of the men 
of labor equally as he had it from 
men of means—of wealth—em- 
ployers—the public. And because 
of his splendid character, of his ut- 
ter fearlessness, of his willingness 
to do and to serve, he was peculiar- 
ly fitted for the office of president 
of the National Civie Federation. 
We have lost a great man—the 
country has lost a great man. 
While no individual is so essential 
to our lives and our national ex- 
istence that he cannot be spared, 
yet I am confident that it will be 
difficult to find another to measure 
up to the full worth of our late 
president.” 

In referring to the vacancy cre- 
ated by the demise of Mr. Low, 
Acting President Gompers stated: 

“This is the second time that I 
have been called upon to act as 
president of the National Civic 
Federation by reason of the death 
of its president—first, upon the 
death of Mr. Mark Hanna, and now 
upon that of Mr. Seth Low. With 
the passing of Mr. Hanna, it 
seemed to the executive council of 
the National Civic Federation that 
no election should be held to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Hanna’s 
death, and that for the balance of 
the term I should act as president. 

“While I appreciate the honor, 
there is a certain depression which 
comes to one who succeeds to an 
office by reason of the death of 
another, and I feel that in this in- 
stance the office of the president of 
the National Civic Federation 
should be filled not by succession, 


but by choice. I have not the time 
nor do I deem it at all practicable 
that 1 should remain for any length 
of time as even acting president or 
president of the National Civic 
Federation. 

“IT suggest to Mr. Easley, the 
chairman of our national executive 
council, that he consult with the 
members of the executive board, 
either by mail or otherwise, just as 
the opportunity presents itself, so 
that the council can give considera- 
tion to the subject of selecting a 
president of the National Civic 
Federation. Of course, I may say 
at this time, probably the crown 
would never be offered. However, 
my name can under no circum- 
stances be used in connection with 
the presidency of the National Civ- 
ic Federation, and I doubt the wis- 
dom of my becoming its president, 
even if I had the desire and ambi- 
tion to do so. I have not that am- 
bition and I prefer that someone 
else should occupy that position. I 
am very glad to serve as vice-presi- 
dent of this practical working body 
and to be helpful wherever I can, 
but the presidency should not go to 
me and I desire to have that borne 
in mind. Furthermore, I do not 
wish the vacancy to continue so 
that I shall have to act as president 
in the interim pending the forth- 
coming annual election.” 

The executive council is consid- 
ering the matter of selecting a suc- 
cessor to the late President Low 
and, as requested by Acting Presi- 
dent Gompers, it will at once name 
someone to fill the office until the 
annual meeting in January. 





What is the essential of great- 
ness in human character? Is it will 
power, or self-restraint, or sympa- 
thv, or unselfishness, or sheer 
strength? Perhaps true greatness 
has its keystone in real simplicity. 
Can any other trait or traits take 
the place of that ?—Collier’s Maga- 
zine. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Frank McDonald.) 


\'HE trades union 
movement in this 
country has seem- 
ingly been’ the 
most chaotic that 








exists anywhere. 
At times it has 
come perilously 


near, in the earlier days, to reflect- 
ing the curious and often wildly 
absurd forms we see in some 
American religions, legislation, so- 
cial experiments and the adminis- 
tration of law. 

Lynch law is typically American. 
It has been used without stint 
against the unions. Then there is 
a mass of Federal laws, State laws 
of forty-eight different kinds, 
county laws and municipal ordi- 
nances. Somewhere in this mass 
could be found a law that could be 
directed against the unions. But 
slowly out of the disorder and 
fighting every step of the ground 
against those in whose favor the 
laws were framed, the trades 
unions have brought the working 
class, even the unorganized, to a 
clearer understanding of what is 
their right and what is necessary 
to the general social welfare. 

They have done it at a cost of 
suffering, of life and wealth that 
is incalculable. In the hundreds of 
experiments that have been made 
in organization there was always 
at least a lesson. Little unions 
have come forward, attempted cer- 
tain reforms, and have passed 
away. Great unions, apparently 
capable of wielding invincible pow- 
er, have suddenly disintegrated, 
and the work of organization had 
to be started again. The American 
people are the most disorderly, un- 
certain of purpose and wasteful in 
the world. The American people 
include those whose ancestors came 
here with the first Europeans and 
those who arrived yesterday. They 


are of every race and every color 
and speak dozens of different 
tongues. But it does not matter 
what the color or the language may 
be, each is a potential wage worker, 
and it has been the task of the 
trades unions to organize them and 
drill them into an efficient army of 
labor in defense of labor. 

The Problems.—First of all, the 
workers had no protection under 
the law. The little strikes that oc- 
curred in the earlier days were not 
the result of trades unionism, but 
were the revolts of a few individ- 
uals here and there. The trades 
union is the product of the ma- 
chine. Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin made the textile busi- 
ness possible on a large scale and 
necessitated a big supply of labor. 
Howe’s invention of the sewing 
machine produced a revolution. In 
1830 there were only about twenty 
miles of railroad in this country, 
and it is during this period that the 
American trades union begins its 
first halting attempts to protect the 
wage workers. 

The carpenters and joiners and 
the shipwrights had formed organ- 
izations early in the century, and 
in 1833 the carpenters’ strike in 
New York led to the formation of 
a general trades union. In 1825 
the New York women tailors 
struck, and women have made la- 
bor history in the clothing industry 
since that time. In 1836 the Low- 
ell mill girls went on strike because 
the cost of board had been in- 
creased from $5.00 a week to $5.50 
and there had been no increase in 
wages. These are all significant in- 
cidents, as they show that neces- 
sity had aroused the wage workers 
and they show that the number of 
wage workers was steadily increas- 
ing. 

Practically all of the unions, 
with a few striking exceptions, 
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previous to the civil war were 
short-lived. But it is during this 
time there occurred the events that 
make the great American labor 
problem of today. This is the rich- 
est country in the world, and it has 
the richest and in some respects 
the poorest people in the world. 

Previous to the civil war the 
process of monopolizing was in full 
swing. The land grabbers, the 
mine and forest grabbers opened 
the way for the oil field and water 
power monopolists. So the Ameri- 
can labor movement has not only 
had to struggle against the individ- 
ual employer, but against great 
aggregations of wealth and the 
legislative power that wealth 
gives. 

The history of the American la- 
bor movement forms a library. Its 
variations are endless and its his- 
tory as told in strikes and lockouts 
is one long series of oytrages and 
injustice. Trades unions have not 
only had to protect themselves in 
the factories, but they have had to 
fight for labor and social legisla- 
tion from the beginning. When 
this legislation was obtained they 
had to fight for its enforcement. 

They have had to fight the law 
makers and the judges, the police 
power and those who usurped po- 
lice power. Nothing has been won 
without a bitter struggle, and that 
struggle is only now approaching 
its climax.—American Labor Year 
Book. 





CATS MAKING LAWS FOR 
MICE 


When the land question was un- 
der consideration in the British 
Parliament which consisted wholly 
of land owners, John Bright thus 
characterized the situation, “We 
are now in the parliament of the 
cats making laws for the mice.” 
The same characterization applies 
exactly to the solution which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 


worked out for the labor problem. 
The industrial war which existed 
for months in the mines of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company 
stirred the conscience of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who felt compelled 
to do something “to better the sit- 
uation in Colorado.” He had pub- 
licly announced that he preferred 
to lose every cent he had invested 
in Colorado rather than recognize 
the union and permit the miners to 
establish better conditions in ac- 
cord with their own ideals. 

As Mr. Rockefeller would not re- 
cant he was compelled to devise a 
new system. He secured the ad- 
vice of professional humanitarians 
and then advertised that he had 
“solved” the labor problem and 
would establish industrial democ- 
racy. His plan provides for a maze 
of committees, each of which are 
assigned to deal with some matter 
that affects conditions of work. The 
miners are to “elect” representa- 
tives to serve on these committees. 
The committees meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
consider all “grievances” that shall 
refer to them. An appeal may be 
taken from the decision of the com- 
mittee and may be carried through 
a succession of committees. An “ad- 
justment” may come after’ many 
committees and many months. Su- 
perficially the plan provides for the 
adjustment of any complaint or 
misunderstanding that may arise. 
It provides everything for the 
workers except that which is essen- 
tial for influence in industrial af- 
fairs—power. 

Like the parliament of cats mak- 
ing law for the mice, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller and his advisers have 
formulated a solution that protects 
employers. He presumes to say 
that the miners can secure justice 
and solve their problems without 
the power, and he pretends they 
can do this in dealing with the com- 
pany, that is, backed by all of the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


called by the committee appointed by the central body, did not 

have much effect—that is, much of a response was not made to 

the call. The organizations in New York City stood for law and 
obedience to the constitutions binding them to their International Unions, 
proving once again the sacredness of a contract entered into with an 
employer on the side of the union. This is as it should be. There is no 
argument now, nor at any time in the past, that can be advanced in favor 
of a general sympathetic strike. Your editor in the columns of this 
Journal, and in his addresses on occasions when a situation similar to the 
one in New York confronted our organization, has repeatedly said that 
no greater injury could be done the labor movement than the taking part 
by organizations in a general sympathetic strike, thereby directly violat- 
ing signed contracts. Your Journal has contained, on more than one 
occasion, editorials condemning the general sympathetic strike, proving 
it to be an absolute failure; something to be avoided, and something 
which the employer against whom the strike is directed, in order to bring 
him to time, is anxious for. In summing up the whole situation, it means 
nothing more nor less than the striking at your friends and making them 
pay the price; breaking all the bonds and ties of friendship and honor 
that binds you to your employers who are your friends, and doing all 
this in order to get back at one of your enemies. 

The situation in New York between the street car men and their 
employers undoubtedly was a crime against trade unionism. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any one who has followed the situation but 
what the street car companies deliberately broke their agreement with 
the organization and did so for the purpose of destroying the organiza- 
tion by forcing it into a second strike. Mr. Fitzgerald, organizer for the 
street car men, we can say, is without a doubt, one of the most conscien- 
tious and faithful workers in the labor movement, and there is nothing 
within reason that our organization could do that we would not be glad 
to do to help the street car men and to give some encouragement to Or- 
ganizer Fitzgerald. But we have repeatedly said, what is the use, and 
where is the sense or the justice in destroying one organization and 
breaking our contracts with decent, honest employers in order that we 
might get at, or try to get at, an unjust employer. Besides this, take for 
instance the strike in New York: how could we make Mr. Shonts come to 
time by tying up the milk industry, the coal industry, or the dry goods 
industry in greater New York? Why, to be truthful about the matter, 
Mr. Shonts, president of the street car company, would be tickled to 
death because the more inconvenience he could cause the business inter- 
ests of New York the more pleased he would be and the sooner the strike 
would end. For instance, suppose the general sympathetic strike took 
place and fifty or sixty thousand trade unionists were to go on strike, 
how long do you suppose that could last at this time when the expense 
of living takes nearly every dollar the worker earns? It must also be 
remembered that New York, as a whole, is not one-third organized, so 
there would be thousands and thousands of unorganized workers who 


Toe general sympathetic strike in New York City, which was 
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would not respond to the call. Even if they all did respond, the employ- 
ers could stand aloof and wait until the employes were willing to return 
to work. Society is not yet organized sufficiently to handle a situation of 
this kind. It is true that the workers have within their hands the power 
to cripple the industry of any city, but it is also true that by doing so 
the workers are very liable to cripple themselves, or starve themselves 
into submission. There is one aspect of the situation, or there is one 
thing that might happen which might put the fear of the multitude into 
the minds of the capitalists, and that is, with a general tie-up of industry 
by a general strike, as the days went on, a form of revolution might pre- 
vail, and when the workers were starving undoubtedly the storehouses 
and the places containing food would be surrounded and attacked. I 
think eliminating the honest leadership in New York City, we question 
that many of those in other places and at other times who have advocated 
a general strike, had in mind the bringing about of a mild form of revo- 
lution. However, should such a condition prevail and should the workers 
become entangled in a conflict with the city, state and national govern- 
ment, where do you suppose it would all end? It could end in no other 
way except in the destruction of lives and the mowing down of the best 
men of our time—men who have helped to build up the organizations of 
labor and establish and maintain a society for the toilers of the nation. 

The street car men and their union are somewhat similar to our own. 
There are no other two organizations that come closer together, when 
considering the nature of our work, and we say this for the street car 
men—they are fighters and deserve the support of all organized labor. 
We also know that Organizer Fitzgerald was not looking for a condition 
which might destroy contracts between other organizations and their 
employers in the City of New York, but that day after day, with the un- 
just employers placing their backs up against the wall and refusing to 
negotiate with the representatives of the street car men’s union; with 
the employers day after day defying the union and deliberately and 
openly planning and plotting to destroy the union, Organizer Fitzgerald 
and those who were assisting him were driven to take the stand they 
took, and, if necessary, try to cripple the entire city of New York in 
order to bring about recognition for the strikers who were looking up to 
him for guidance and assistance. No man knows what he will do until 
he is tied up in a situation similar to the one in New York and for that 
reason we should not censure those in New York who were trying to 
bring about a general tie-up through a general sympathetic strike. 
Rather should we sympathize with them and try to place ourselves in the 
position in which they were placed at the time. Also, those who were 
at the head of the affair in New York should not censure the unions that 
refused to take part in this general strike; the unions that decided to 
live to their contracts, and neither should the general committee be 
censured, nor should they censure the men who had charge of their 
union who were only trying to carry out the laws of their organization 
and observe their contracts. We were in continual touch with our repre- 
sentatives in New York during this great crisis. We advised our people, 
of course, to live to their contracts and to try to maintain the stand- 
ing with their employers which they had won after years of hard and 
bitter conflict. We refused to publish any statements in the paper, be- 
cause after all, down in our hearts, it was a case of where we were placed 
between love and duty. We were anxious to help the street car men but 
duty to ourselves and our organization compelled us to respect our con- 
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tracts. The street car men’s union may be sacrificed in this fight, the 
same as our express drivers’ union in New York was sacrificed a few 
years ago. We refused then to order out the rest of our teamsters and 
chauffeurs in a general sympathetic strike in order to help out our own 
union that was involved in a serious conflict. The express companies 
would have been only too glad to involve all the other industries in New 
York, but we knew that it would not be just to the employers who had 
signed our contracts for us to strike against them in order to get back 
at the express companies. In the strike of the street car men we have 
taken the same position that we took in all similar cases, and we will 
continue in this position to the end, and let it be distinctly understood 
that while our sympathies are with the street car men and we were will- 
ing to help them in any way, shape or manner that we could outside the 
breaking of our contracts, that we only did, ourselves, what we will ask 
others to do in the future. Never will we ask another labor organiza- 
tion to break its contract with its employers to assist a striking team- 
sters’ union in any city in the country. We say to our members, no mat- 
ter what happens, no matter what stress or pressure is brought to bear, 
or what arguments are advanced, keep your contracts inviolate and you 
will find that in the end you will educate the employers to respect you 
and honor you because they will believe that in your dealings you are 
just and honorable. 





VERY trade unionist and every friend of the working people, in 
the judgment of the Editor of your Magazine, is bound to vote for 
Wilson from a moral standpoint. Many of our readers may think 
that the Editor has some purpose in writing this article. He has, 

and his purpose is this: that he is trying to enlighten our members as 
to the necessity of putting forth every effort to elect him, because not 
only will it be a slap at Labor if Wilson is defeated, but it will be an 
injustice that it will take many years to offset. The employers of the 
country have banded themselves together almost as a unit to try to 
beat the Democratic nominee, and you may rest assured that we are go- 
ing to have adverse legislation if the present head of our national gov- 
ernment is defeated. The men of labor, of course, will try to defend 
their position and will keep their organization together because, after all, 
the organizations of labor must stick together and are bound to live, but 
it will be so much easier; action will be obtained so much quicker if we 
can retain in power in Washington the present party. Of course, this 
article may not convince some of our members who have always voted 
a certain ticket. We might also add that there will be no hard feelings 
no matter how any man votes, but it is the duty of every trade unionist 
to vote for the party whom he believes doing the most good for the rank 
and file of workers. All over the country President Wilson has been at- 
tacked for his stand in the so-called Adamson eight-hour law for the 
railway men, but Wilson has not flinched; he has stood by his actions 
and has openly proclaimed to the world that the rank and file of the 
workers must be recognized and that society today demands the eight- 
hour day and justice for the toilers. This is the first time in the history 
of our nation that the President of the United States had the courage to 
make such a statement, facing, as he was, the combined organized capi- 
tal of the country, backed up by the manufacturers’ association, backed 
up also by every enemy of labor. We have not at this writing the time 
nor the space to enter into a discussion of what has been done by Wil- 
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son since his advent into office. He has a trade unionist as a member of 
his cabinet, Mr. W. B. Wilson, a member of the mine workers’ union, and 
his appointment of the Commission on Industrial Relations, with Frank 
P. Walsh as Chairman, was of enormous importance to the toilers of the 
nation because of the disclosures made by this commission, as a result 
of its investigation. I could go on indefinitely, but above and beyond all, 
the fact that he has proved himself to be the friend of the common man; 
the friend of humanity; the man of peace, should endear him to the 
hearts of every man and woman in this country. Some of our members 
may think that it is not just right for us to preach politics through the 
columns of our Journal, but where else can we preach it? In what 
other way can we reach our members with a word of advice? The case 
is so urgent, so important, the necessity so great, that your Editor begs 
and implores that you men give the situation due consideration and 
trusts that you may see your way clear to vote for the friend of Labor 
—the man who is endorsed by the American Federation of Labor 
—the man who calls in for counsel and advice men like you. We want 
you to vote for him because we are confident that the progressive legis- 
lation that he has helped to enact or placed upon our statute books dur- 
ing the last four years will be doubled and trebled if he is returned to 
office for the next four years. If this Journal reaches your hands be- 
fore the day for voting show to us and the labor movement, of which 
you are a member, that the boss does not control your vote, and that 
your officers and the labor movement has influenced you to vote for the 
nominee who represents the toilers of the nation. 





We have just received information from Local No. 352, Coal Wagon 
Drivers of Albany, N. Y., that their employers have granted them an 
increase of $1.00 per week, although their agreement does not expire 
until next March. The members of the executive board of the local 
union met the employers in conference, and, after both sides talked the 
matter over in a friendly manner, the employers granted the local 
union an increase of $1.00 per week. We desire to congratulate the 
local union on the management of its affairs and the manner in which 
President Brennan carried on negotiations with the employers. There 
is nothing like a union after all, because had the boys acted as indi- 
viduals in this case they would not have obtained any increase. The 
union means strength and the employers recognize unionism and or- 
ganization, and are usually willing, if any kind of diplomacy is used 
by the union, to improve the conditions of the men, that is, if they be- 
lieve the union is strong enough to insist on the demands they are mak- 
ing. 





The following three local unions sent denations to the striking 
teamsters of Minneapolis on the general appeal sent out. They were 
omitted in the last month’s Journal through some oversight on the 
part of Brother Oakes, Secretary of Local No. 23. So that there may 
be no misunderstanding we publish them in this issue. If there are any 
local unions that contributed to this fund and they were not given credit 
for same in the September issue of our Magazine, kindly notify the 
Editor: 

Local Union No. 192......... $10.00 
Local Union No. 1......... 10.00 
Local Union No. 50......... 5.00 
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HILE visiting his International Union—the Journeymen Bar- 
bers, of which he was practically the founder—Brother Wil- 
liam Klapetzky passed away in his hotel a few days ago. He 
was taken seriously ill while visiting the General Executive 

Board meeting of his International Union. His home was in Los An- 
geles. Brother Klapetzky was at one time very prominent in the labor 
movement, being practically the founder and father of the International 
Union of which he was the principal officer for a number of years. 
Ali trade unionists with whom he ever came in contact regarded him 
as a sincere, hard-working and intelligent labor union official. In days 
past he was prominent in the American Federation of Labor, and when 
that organization was struggling and striving to gain a position or get 
on its feet, Brother Klapetzky was one of the foremost in that battle. 
In September, 1907, he represented the American Federation of Labor 
in the British Trades Congress in England. All who knew him loved 
him, and it was indeed a shock to the International officers in Indian- 
apolis and elsewhere when we heard of his sudden death. He is only 
one more of the faithful few who has passed away. Brother Klapetzky 
held the good will of all who knew him. He was a faithful, earnest 
and sincere writer and worker in behalf of labor. He did his work 
well, and the condition in which his organization is today speaks vol- 
umes for the services he rendered it, because, as stated above, he was 
one of its founders and only retired two years ago when the organiza- 
tion was in a solid, permanent condition. 





On and after the 10th of November, and during the rest of the 
month, the General President and Genera! Secretary will be absent 
from the General Office attending the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and also some meetings of our local unions in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. This convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be an important one, as many questions of importance deal- 
ing with the trade union movement will come up for consideration. On 
Sunday, November 12, the General President and General Secretary 
will address a mass meeting of our local unions in Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
business at Headquarters will go on just the same, but if answers to 
communications pertaining to strikes or the interpretation of our laws 
addressed to the General President are delayed, you will understand 
the cause of the delay—because he is away from the General Office. 





Again we ask our local unions, when sending in wage scales for our 
approval, to send in two copies, one to be kept here on file in the Gen- 
eral Office for future reference. Also, when sending in your wage scale 
for approval, state as briefiy, or in as few words as possible, the differ- 
ence in the wage scale you are now about to present to your employers 
and the one under which you are working, so that we may have some 
idea of the change you are making. 





Organizer Farrell has been in the hospital at Indianapolis for the 
past three weeks. He is getting along very nicely at the present time, 
after undergoing a very serious operation. In a few days we expect 
him to be on his feet again if his condition continues to mend as it is 
at present. : 
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Local No. 727, Chauffeurs of Chicago, won a victory the other day 
after a battle of three weeks against the Atlas Auto Company. The 
men have all returned to work under union conditions and every one 
is happy. !t is too bad that the owner could not realize before the 
fight started how unwise it was to bring about the conflict which neces- 
sitated a loss in business for the company. However, those things hap- 
pen once in a while, but oniy once to any one employer or company. 





The strike against a few of the milk companies in St. Louis is still 
on. Our men are making a gallant fight. We are in hopes from day 
to day that a settlement will be reached, although as the strike goes 
on it becomes more troublesome to bring about a settlement. There 
are about three hundred and fifty or four hundred members of the 
union working under a contract and about two hundred still on strike. 
We wish our milk wagon drivers, who are making this gallant fight, 
success and hope and trust they will be victorious in the end, as we feel 
confident that never again will the milk industry of St. Louis bring 





about a strike. 


As far as the union is concerned, we might safely say 


now that the strike is won, as there are two-thirds of the men working 
under a signed contract with better conditions. 





EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


As a resut of the miners’ strike 
at Rosiclare, Ill., private guards, 
imported by the mine owners, took 
possession of the town, lawlessly 
overturned the local government 
and drove out the town officials. 
3ut for remarkable self-restraint 
on the part of the outraged citizens 
another Ludlow massacre might 
heve developed. Publication by 
outside investigators of facts re- 
garding the situation, and an ap- 
peal to Governor Dunne by the 
State Federation of Labor, has 
finally brought from the mine own- 
ers a promise to withdraw their 
guards to the mines, abolish illegal- 
ly instituted martial law and allow 
resumption of authority by the mu- 
nicipal government. It is to be 
hoped that the promise will be 
kept. But should the matter be al- 
lowed to rest there? 

Let it be supposed that condi- 
tions were reversed, that the strik- 
ers had driven out the local officials 
and instituted a reign of terror, 
would the matter be allowed to rest 
with restoration of law and order? 
Would not the grand jury have 
been convened, indictments have 


been found by wholesale and ar- 
rests of leaders and followers have 
been made? Then why should not 
a similar course be followed now? 
But nothing of the kind has been 
reported so far from Rosiclare. 
Perhaps prosecution of the offend- 
ers is not desirable. But, if not, 
then it is not desirable when strik- 
ers happen to be the aggressors un- 
less there ought to be one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 
—Public. 


Federal recruiting officers in 
New York have succeeded in enlist- 
ing but 372 men, whereas the 
State’s quota under the Hay-Cham- 
berlain act is 15,000. It was but 
a few months ago that 130,000 
New Yorkers marched in a prepar- 
edness parade. Would the sugges- 
tion be worth considering for re- 
cruiting officers to take a list of 
these paraders and personally so- 
licit each and every one to enlist? 
Interesting reading could be de- 
rived from the excuses they would 
give for failure to do themselves 
what they urged that others should 
be compeiled to do.—Public. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am tak- 
ing the liberty of writing you my 
first letter in regard to our local af- 
fairs. We have just completed 
negotiations with our employers 
for what we believe to be our most 
successful wage scale, in which we 
received $2.00 per week raise for 
every man, and furthermore, in 
dealing with the Furniture Mer- 
chants’ Club for the first time we 
were somewhat surprised to find 
on its roster some of the large de- 
partment stores of our city with 
whom we have never been able to 
deal, and as these firms had men 
on the committee with whom we 
were negotiating we went to some 
extra pains to leave a good impres- 
sion on them, and I believe that we 
convinced them that we were fair 
and considered the employers’ side 
as well as the employes. From 
what we have heard since I believe 
it will bring results in the near fu- 
ture. We have to date about thir- 
ty agreements signed, several more 
than we ever had before and about 
fifty more firms to sign yet. 

I am enclosing a copy of the 
agreement as signed, also a clip- 
ping from the Chicago Labor 
News, which reads as follows: 

“The Furniture and Department 
Store Drivers’ Local 722 held one 
of the largest meetings in its his- 
tory last Sunday afternoon, when 
its hall at 20 West Randolph street 
was packed to the doors with en- 
thusiastic members who were told 
of the new wage scale that had 
been negotiated, calling for an ad- 
vance of $2.00 a week for every 
member of the organization. 

“This increase not only affects 
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the drivers and chauffeurs, but also 
the helpers and stablemen and the 
packers in the small retail furni- 
ture houses and was obtained by 
negotiations that were carried on 
without a sign of friction on either 
side and completed with the utmost 
good feeling and friendly relations 
existing between the employers 
and the representatives of the or- 
ganization. 

“The local is now doing business 
with the Furniture Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which numbers about one 
hundred concerns and_ includes 
some of the largest dealers, such as 
the Fair, Rothschilds and Wie- 
boldts, and in the over fourteen 
vears of its existence has increased 
wages over 100 per cent. without 
having at any time to resort to a 
strike. 

“When the local was organized 
on May 11, 1902, the men were re- 
ceiving as low as $7.00 and $8.00 
per week, while today the lowest 
paid man is receiving $16.00. The 
scale that has just been signed is 
retroactive and dates from Septem- 
ber 1 and runs utnil December 31, 
1919—three years and _ four 
months, so that each man will find 
in his pay envelope for this month 
an additional $8.00, which ought to 
help some.” Fraternally, 

J. D. SHAVER, 
Local Union No. 722. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—The 
fighting between the Globe Render- 
ing Company and the Grease 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Help- 
ers’ Union has come to an end. I 
wish to state that on July 3, 1914, 
a strike was called on the Globe 
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Rendering Company and the strike 
has been on up to August 11, 1916. 
On August 10, 1916, three of our 
brothers got out and stopped the 
men who worked on the dead ani- 
mal] trucks and explained the trou- 
ble to them, and the following 
morning there was no wheel 
turned. I was called to the office 
of the Globe Rendering Company 
and had our old agreement signed 
for one year, commencing August 
11, 1916, and had some of our 
brothers put back to work. I hope 
by next year the boys will do bet- 
ter. RUD. SCHULTZ, 
Business Agent Grease Teamsters 
and Helpers’ Union No. “35. 





CHICKASHA, CKLA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—The 
wage scale and nine-hour workday 
recently adopted by this local and 
approved by yourself, has now been 
accepted by all emplovers of this 
city and the members desire to ex- 


press their appreciation of the ap- 
proval of the General President in 


this matter. At first some of the 
transfer lines refused to grant our 
demands, so after receiving the ap- 
proval of the General President the 
local called a strike on those lines 
or October 9. At noon one of those 
lines came to our terms and the 
men returned to work. By noon 
the second day all the employers 
had come to our terms and put all 
the men back to work. 

The membership certainly ap- 
preciates the assistance of the Gen- 
eral President in this matter, for 
we believe that the knowledge of 
a strong international movement 
behind us had much to do with the 
employers granting our demands. 

The men are now working nine 
hours per day at $2.50 per day 
with time and one-half for over- 
time. This is, indeed, an improve- 
ment over past conditions, when 
we worked from the time we could 
get out of a morning till late at 


night at much less than the present 
wage. 
With best wishes for the labor 
movement, I am, Fraternally, 
JOE BELCHER, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 241. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
inform you about two brothers of 
Local No. 100 who have been con- 
sidered unfair to the local union 
and have been expelled for viola- 
tion of their obligation, or for go- 
ing to work for a concern that was 
wrong after they were ordered to 
stay away from there. Their 
names are William T. Morris and 
Grant Griffith. 

I am sending this letter to vou 
so that our unions throughout the 
country may know who they are if 
they make application for member- 
ship and will understand that those 
two brothers have been expelled. 

Kindly give this space in the 
monthly Journal. 

JOHN GRABER, 
Secretary L. U. No. 100. 


CATS MAKING LAWS FOR 
MICE 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


power cf 26 Broadway. But the 
elaborate machinery of the Rocke- 
feller labor solution (the cats) can- 
not any longer deceive the mice. 
Already the report comes that the 
miners of Colorado want real 
unions—organizations affiliated to 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. A trade union, like any other 
organic institution, must be the re- 
sult of natural growth. An artifi- 
cial substitute, even though labeled 
“just as good” by the Rockefeller 
publicity department, will not re- 
place the trade union organization 
that is the outgrowth of years of 
experience and a response to hu- 
man needs.— American Federa- 
tionist. 














